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ABSTRACT 

This report presents and discusses the results of a 
congressional study undertaken to assess thevalidity of a statement 
in the Department o£_ Educat ion * s docum and Background 

Information for the Fiscal Year 1988 Bt^get^" which asserted that 
many children who are neither poor nor low achievers receive Chapter 
1 services. The findings are based on the following: otherobjective 
studies on the issue; a reconsideration of the Sustaining Effects 
Study (SES) on which the bepartme Education document is partly 

based; a telephone survey of 11 states regarding current targeting 
practices under Chapter 1, "Poverty Achievement and the Distribution 
of Compensatory Education Service Ma^or findings ares (1) children 
currently served by Chapter 1 are the lowest-achieving; (2) th^ SES 
data is old_ and of questionable guality; (3) most students who fall 
below the 25th percentile do participate in^^C^ 1, and there are 

valid reasons why some low-achieving students are not served by 
Chapter 1; |4) if needy children are not served, it is primarily 
because Chapter i resources are inadeguate to serve all eligible 
children; and (5; while Chapter 1 services are well-targeted to the 
poorest schools within districts throughout the country, the law 
requires student selection at the local level to be based on 
educational need, not poverty « (KH) 
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* from the original document. * 
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: In the Department of Educacicn: Fiscal: Year 1988 : : . 
bQdgetdocament, Secretary of Edacatton Wtlliam.J; Bennett • 
asserted that under Chapter 1 of the Education Consoltdatton 
and Itnprbvemeht Act; "many children receive services Who are 
neither poor nor educationally deprived i" The intent of the 
Chapter 1 law and its predecessor legislation, Title I or 
the Elementary and Secondary Edu^^^ hap always been 

tp__serye_schppis_ with__high concentrations of children from 
low-'income .families and. to_L^rget_ children _in_tho3e_ schools 
who> because of low achievement, have the greatest need fcr 
additional educational services*. If. the Secretary's 
cbntentibn ts correct,- it would b^- cause for concern, . _ 
especially in a year when Chapter 1 is being considered - for 
reauthorization* ' 

iBepause these issues go of the Chapter 1 

programzand_because_the_Congr_ess_is vitally 

ensuring. that the_prograra_benef.i.ts_th€/_children_for whom it 

was intended,- I instructed_my_ Subcommittee. staff_to 

investigate whether these assertions by the Department are 
accurate* 

The resulting stiidy; which took into account all 
currently available objective ihfbrroatibh, demonstrates that 
the Chapter 1 program is well targeted and is wbrRihg as 
Congress intended* Hp'veyer, the Committee during the 
reauthprizatipn process this year will _work to ensure the 
continuation. pf^this. targeting, andtp- fur the r^improye_ it in 
any way possible. I Since^this _ is^such aniimportant_issue> I 

have authorized the printing of this:Subcommittee staff 

report which analyzes the Secretary's assertions, examines 
recent Chapter 1 studies, relating to_stadent. selectton- 
issueis; and summarizes the results bf the Subcbminlttee' s own 
telephone survey concerning current Chapter 1 selection 
procedures* 

I .encpurage all pf thpse who are interested in the 

implementation. and reauthorization of Chapter 1 to examine 
the information in this report* 

Augustas F* Hawkins 
Chairman 
Siibcbminittee bn 

Elementary; Secbhdary ; 

and Vocational Education 
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PURPOSE OF THE INVESTIGATION 



- Since Its Inception In 1965; the Title I legislation 

(later to become the Chapter 1 legislation) has been based 
on the premise that limited Title I resources should be 
fbciised on the poorest schools in all areas of the United 
States and • oh the iowest-achiey ing ch 

schools. This underlying philosophy has_become_more 

inippr tan t_ with the_pas_sing_^ears>_ as appropriations for the 
program, failed. to: grow_as_ quickly : as the law's original 
sponsors envisioned and then failed, in the-1980's, to keep 
pace with, inflation; With insufficient dollars to serve all 
children who could benefit from Title i/chaptet i; the 

Federal government; through regulations and amendments to 

the -law; emphasiziBd the importance of " targeting" resources 
on the neediest schools and children throughout the nation* 

To this day, the idea of targeting is widely considered a 

guiding principle in the delivery of _Chapter_l_services , one 
t:hat_all_Chapter 1 administrators should be; cognizant of and 
be implementing • 

- Thus, it was with great concern that the Members of 
the Subcommittee took particular notice of a statement 
cbncerning Chapter 1 that was included in the U.S. 
Department of Education document entitled "Summary and 
Background Information for the Fiscal Year 1988 Budget. " 
The document, one of the detailed reppr intended to 
accompany the President's budget stated: 

The Chapter 1 evaluation has foand that many 
children receive services who are .neither 
poor nor low achievers^ (Of the chapter 1 
students receiving mathematics instruction, 
for example; only 40 percent come from poor 
families; about 20 percent scored above the 
50th percentile in the mathematics 
achievement tests. Of the students, 
receiving reading_instruction> _ about 
one-third_cQme_f rom poor_f amiiies; a small, 
but_ significant percentage scored above^the 
50th percentile in achievement tests.) 

This assertion is apparently based on the interim 
report of the Congress ibhally-^mahdated National Assessment 
bfChapter 1 entitled P ov e rty ,Achl e v e m o ht and th e 
bistributioh of Comp e nsatory Ed ^eart ion Ssrvicos. The 
particular charge_regarding_questipnablyr tar services 
seems to cpme_from the. Assessment's reanalysisiof . a. 1976 
study of Title IiXnot Chapter 1) called the Sustaining 
Effects Study (SES), done by the Systems Development 
Corporation under contract with. the U.S. Department of 
Education. Based on a reanalysis of that data; the Poverty, 
Achievement repbrt states: 
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lOjver 10 percent of students receiving 
reading instruction were achieving above the 
5dth percentile rank, and nearly 20 percent 
P.f . students receiving math instruction 
scored _abpye_ that _ leyel . .. • Nearly half 

the program beneficiaries had achievement _ 
scores above the 25th: percentile_ranki _yet . 
^ . some 60 .percent of students scoring 
below the 25th percenttle rank were not 
receiving services* ** 

TO answer the very serious giiest ions raised by this 
ten-year-old data, the Subcommittee staff undertook ah 
investigation, incorporating: _pther objective studies oh the 
issue, including_one_done at the request of the Subcpnunittee 

by the General Accounting Office tGAOiand.released on 

January 30 #1987; a careful consideration of: the SES report 
from Which the data referenced: by the Department of 
Education were excerpted; results of a Subcoitsntttee staff 
telephone surviBy of eliBven states .regarding current 
targeting practices uhder Chapter 1; and ah analysis of the 
Natibhal Assessment *^s statements cbhducted by the 
Cpngresssipnal Research Service of Cohgress 

and reported to the Subcommittee in December # 1986. 

Our intent. was to_examine_whether_the Secretary's 

charactertzatton. accurately reflects current practice; _ 

whether Chapter 1 serves a significant numberjof ineligible 
students; and why some children who are eligible to receive 
Chapter 1 siBrvices may not be served In the program. 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



The Subcommittee istaff ihvestigatibh concluded that 
for a number of reasons, the inference that Chapter 1 is not 
well focused and that school districts are serying_le 
needy children while the most needy_ child help 
is unfounded, _ Rather we found. that local educationc.l 
agencies tLEAs)_are_ following the law carefully, that there 
are problems with the original data on which the. Secretary' s 
assertions are based, and that if ma ily needy children are 
unserved^ It Is because there are insufficient resources in 
Chapter 1 to serve more. 

We also concluded that unless accompanied by afull 
<34scussion of how Chapter i works at_ the_local level _ to 1 
target_both_schppls_and_children^ the Secretary's assertions 
could be very misleading. 

We made the following specific findings: 

FINDING 1; CHILDREN CURRENTLY SERVED BY-CHAPTER-^ ARE THE 
LOWEST- ACHIEVING r ■ 

* Chapter 1 students generally achieve belpw_ the 25th 

percentile , according to data f rpm__a n_uraber_of _sources. _ 
(The 5pth percentile is the average level of achievement on 
standardized tests. ) 

* In many States, the average achievement level of 

Chapter 1 students is in the 15th to 20th percentile range. 

* The GAD fbiind that Chapter 1 participants generally 
meet selection criteria and that the error rate in placing 
Chapter 1 students was less than 3%. 

_* The state^directors_pf Chapter. l_concurred that 
there_is_ahigh_degree of compliance among LEAs with proper 
student selection procedures. 

FINDING 2; THE SUSTAINING EFFECTS STUDY DATA UPON WHICH THE 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION'S CONTENTION- IS^AS ED IS OLD A ND-^ 
QUESTIONABLE QUALXT^ 

* The 1976 infomation is c it 
<?pes npt_reflect_current_practi 

amendments_clarif ying _ Title. I targeting provisions or the 
1981 amendments creating Chapter 1. 

* A review. panel convened -When the study was first 
released Was highly critical of its technical quality. 
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* The current National Assessment of Chapter 1 being 
conducted by the Department o£ Education reanalyzed the 
Sustaining Effects Study data and raised further questions 
about its general applicability and its quality. 

- single test score^ as was used. inthe Sustaining 

Effects Stady to draw conclusions about Title I eligibility^ 
is not an adequate measure of a child's achievement and does 
hot reflect actual Title l/Chapter 1 procedures. 

FINDING 3; MOST StUDENtS ^4fflQ^ FAL^ THE 25TH^ PSRCENTILE 

DO PART^H^^ IN CHAPTER 1, ANB -TH ERE ARE VALID REASONS WHY 
SOME LOW-ACHIEVING STUDENTS ARE NOT SEIRVSD Sy_ CHAPTER S 

* The GAO foundthat only 20%_of those students_who 
were in the bottom achievement qoartilc (below the 25th 
percentile) were not served by Chapter 1. 

* Many Ibw-achiievihg children are in grade levels 
that are not served due to insufficient funds. 

*__Spnie low- ac hi eying students are served by other 

special.programsi _ such_as_handicapped , migrant, bilingual, 
or state remediation programs* 

* Students tn other special programs generally score 

below the 25th percentile^ There is little overlap between 
the students served in other special programs and Chapter 1. 



:.DREN^ ARE NOT SERVED; IT IS PRIMARILY 



BECAU SE CHAPTER 1 RESOURCES ARE INADEQUATE -T0 SERVE ^ALL 
ELIGIBLE CHILDREN. 



* Even with other_special_prpgram_funds, there are 
sttll unserved children below the 25th percentile. 

-* The- average Chapter 1 contribatton of $613 per 

child is well below the cost of providing special services 
to Chapter 1 children in the states we surveyed. 

* A focus on expanding the program to serve mbrie 
children would be a better w ensuring that services 
reach. needy _chiidr en thandisc red it program' s 
targeting practices with questionable data. 



FINDING 5r -WHILE- CHAPTER- IzSESVIC£S::ARE::WELL^TAR6ETED ON THE 
POOREST SCHOOLS WITHIN-DISTSICTS_THROUGHOOT THEjCOUNTRY , THE 
LAW REQUIRBS STUDENT SELECTION AT THE LOCAL-LEVEL TO BE 
NATIONAL NEED, NOT POVERTY; IT IS THEREFORE 

-€MT^I€ IZB THE PROGRAM F OR SERVING ^OME CHILDREN 

WHO ARE NOT- POOR. 
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T - J* 'f* °f the pi'biic school children served bv Chanter 
1 are in elementary schools with 308 or more ohildrin £rom 
low-income families; over half the Chapter ! iSildren are in 
schools wxth over 50% poor children. "i-iaren are in 

, * Although funds are targeted to school district^ anrt 
schpp J fundings with f:he greatest poverty^studen^^ 
^^lected for Chapter 1 participation do no^ have to be Boor- 
they need only be educationally disadvantaged! ^ ' 

p„tT. *..^'^^^° ™^^^°^<'i"9 to criticize the program for 
Calling to do what it was never intended to do. 

staff inv^=f^^!^^^^ general findings of the Subcommittee 
staff investigation. Our more detailed information and 
supporting statistics follow. ii."«nacion ana 
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FINDINGS REGARDING GHAPTEl^ ]^TAR€ EtIN ( 5 AND StUDENt SELBCtldN 



F^fmiKG—H -"eH^bREi< CURRENTLY SERVED BY CHAPTER 1 ARE THE 
LOWEST- ACH I EVI NG , 

Chapter 1 law and regolattons provide €hat once a. 
school disfrtct receives chapter 1 funds, it must distribute 
them- to schools which have the highest number or percentage 
of children from low-i-ihcom^ families. Often^ there are hot 
enough funds to institute a Chapter 1 program in all of the 

schools that are eligible on the basis of their poverty 

status to receiye f unds. _ in this case^ _ the LEA_must__target 
the_schppls_with_ the highest concentrationsof poverty* In 
m08t_instances>_the:LEA must also make a decision about 
which grade spans to target fori services within those school 
buildings selected for chapter 1 programs. 

At those grade spans (generally a limited number), 
the students who demonstrate the greatest heed for 
supplemental special educational services ^basei^ the_ 
LEA|s_cr_iteria pf_needi are placed :in^the_prQgram^_ Most__ 
LEAS select students on the: basis of students* test scores, 
coupled with consideration of their classroom performance 
and teachers' judgments of the students* heed for special 
help, -The wisdom of lisihg this sort of comprehensive 
selection criteria is discussed later in this report* 

It should also be noted that the 50th percentile has 

traditipnaiiy_been_used_toi indicate. the_ pointi below _ which 
students may be: Indentified as educationally deprived , . 
because it :vs the middle or average level of achievement. 
The Chapter l_regulatory def lisition of educationally 
deprived is : "Children achieving below the level that is 
appropriate for children of^their age" Therefore, 
children achieving ^ elbw averag e for their age are eligible 
to receive special educational help under Title l/Chapter 1 
to bring them up to average achievement levels* 

1 The, Subgommittee staff found that the 1976 data is 

not supported by current, actaal practice and that stadents 
in the greatest need^ of service are being servedT This 
finding was con firmed by ihfbntiatibh frbih several sbiirces, 
as fbllbws: 

A. OUR SURVEY OF STATE PRACTICES REVEALS THAT CHAPTER 1 
STUDENTS GENERALLY ACHIEVE BELOW THE 25TH PERCENTILE* 



: Using : fall, pre-test scores as an indicator of the 

entry level achievement of Chapter 1 stuaents, states 
reported in the Subcoinroittee* s telephone survey that their 
average scores, depending bh grade level and subject area, 
ranged frbm the Bth tb the 36th percentile, but were well 
belo;; the 50th percentile* (See Appendix A for survey 
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gyestipns,) iPre-tests are generally given in October or 
November to correspond to standardized test hbrniihg dates. 
Since in inost cases this timing is a£ter the studehth have 
already received a month's service in the Chapter 1 program^ 
the scores actually reflect a sliijhtly higher level_of_ 
achievement than the child had uppn_entry_into the program, 
Fo'^^ *^^® states surveyed, r^^^ of a wide range of 

9®P9?AP^ic regions and demographic characteristics, the 
average pre-test score for reading was_the 20th percentile; 
f pr_inath_it_was the:19th percentile,^ Both are below the 
25th_percentile, which is often used as a benchmark of the 
lowest-achieving students. 

Specific eixamples are: 

--Louisiana with an ayerage_reading_pr^ of the 

i^th percentiie_and_with_a range of between the 8th and 19th 
percentiles. in math> the average pre-test score was at the 
14th_ percentile;. 

Minnesotawith an average reading pre-test score at the 
19th percentile and an average math pre-test score at the 
18th percentile; 

— _9'^®?°"' Pennsylvania, and Washingtpnwith average reading 
PF®-^est scores at the 17th^percentile and with ranges of 
l^etween the_13th and_the 25th:percentiles. Average math 
pre-test scores ini these three states were respectively at 
the 13th, 16th, and 19th percentiles. 

B.^ OTHER INDEPENDENT DATA SHOWS CHAPTER 1 STUDENTS SCORING 
IN THE BOTTOM OUARTILE. 

A cross-check pf the_reliability of the pre-test 
scores was_available_in Washington State where the statewide 
testing_done at fourthA eighth, and tenth grades identifies 
specific groups of students within the overall group tested. 
Specif ic- percentile rankings are available for students 
receiving Chapter 1 services in each discrete subject , i . e. , 
reading; math and language arts, as well as for migrant and 
state remediation assistance students^ and 
language arts, and for bilingual ^handicapped^ learning 
disabled, and highly capable studen:ts. 

: iFor grade: four students as a whole , -the median 

percentile in reading was 56 percent; for Chapter 1 
reading students, the median percentile was 18 percent, 
fill grade eight students' median percentile rank was at the 
59th percentile; while Chapter 1 stude^^ ranked at the 18th 
percentile . Tenth grade comparisons were_^ 
significant: the median percentile_in reading^ ^ 
students was the 55th, while_Chapter 1 students scored at 
the 17th_peri:entile, Percentile ranks in math evidenced- the 
same. pattern, with 30 percentile points between Chapter 1 
students and all students at the fourth grade level and 36 
and 39 percentile points separating Chapter 1 students from 
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th_e__ayerage for all students at the eighth and tenth grade 
levels • 

Clearly, the students served tn the Chapter 1 program 
were students in greatest need of services. These results 
are even more significant if one takes into account the fact 
that the scores of Chapter 1 students were a part of the 
much higher median percentile scores for ajrl students 
tested. 



C » A ^^EW GAO STubi " FOUND FEW ERRORS IN THE. CHOICE OP 
STUDENTS TO RECEIVE CHAPTER 1 READING SERVICES." 

Further support: for the fact that -Chapter 1 services 
arei targeted on eligible students cbraes from a study of the 
1983-84 school year done by GAO at the request of the 
Subcbmihittee. The report, released oh January 30, 1987, 
described how Chapter 1 students were selected; whether 

selection procedures met ^^^^ 

regu irements^^ and _hpw compliance _wi_th__t 

achieved,_iAfter_reviewing the: individual student records of 
8jr 218 . students In second through fourth grades in 58 schools 
from 17 school-districts in 8 states, the report concluded 
that the overall error rate in placing Chapter 1 students, 
using state/local selection critisria that conformed to 
Federal law, was under 3 percent. 

In districts using a_''test-onl^ selectipn^procedure > 
§Pprpximately_4 percent_of_the_students_scored_ higher. thaTi__ 
the district- or state-established_"cutof f point*":: This was 
not .necessarily above the 50th percentile , however, since 
many districts use lower cutoff points, some_as-low as. the 
20th percentile ( e.g. , tansing, . Michigan) . in districts 
using test scores in cdnjuhctibn with other measures (such 
as teacher recbroitiendat ions, classrbb petrfbrmahce, student 
retehtibn, or preyibus service in the Chapter 1 program) 
fewer than 1 percent of the students were selected in error. 



p. STATE COORDINATORS REPORT A HIGH DEGREE OF COMPLIANCE 
WITH PROPER STUDENT SELECTION PROCEDURES. 

The final question on the telephone survey to state 
coordinators was: -Based- on ybur monitbrihg bf ybur schbbl 
districts, db ybu find that t£As understand and adherei tb 
the "in greatest hlBed" standard , in their student selection 
procedures? 



Response to the_guestion_pf _whether or_nQt_state_ 

cpordinators could_attesti on: thebasisof : their personal 
experience with their LEAs> to the integrity of the Chapter 
1 selection process in their states was oyerwhelmingly . 
affirmative. All those surveyed unhesitatingly answered 
that student selection was crucial tb the success bf the 
prbgraih and was the mbst closely and rigorously mdhitdred 
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aspect of the program. State-level directors said that iSbw 
arid then there will be isolated ihstahces b£ ah apparently 
ineligible child being served, but that in even those cases, 
districts usually have back-up documentation indicate 
.th2^t_the child isj^ in fact, eligible based on a reasonable 
exception to the criteria. 



FINDING 2;- THE- SOSTSININGl EFFECTS- STUDY- tSES) D&TS UPON 
WHICH THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION'S CONTENTION IS BASED IS 
OLD AND OF QtJESTlONABLE QUALITY. 

A. THE 1976 STUDY DOES NOT REFLECT CURRENT PRACTICE. 



As_the_ aboye_inf orniation_dpcumentSi_ the_SES_data does 



not conform with more recent. research_sbout Chapter i_ ^_ 

student selection: and. targeting. It may be helpful, to note, 
here: that the 1976 data_collectton preceded. tmpementatton of 
the 1978 amendments to Title I, enacted in P. E. 95-561. 
These amendments contained *sever^ important provisions 

Which, for the first time, codified in the Title I statute 
several long-standing practices concerning student selection 

and targeting of schools that ^^^^ through 

reQulatipn and __years of program .These examples 

incprpprated intp_iaw_prpyided additional, clarification 
aboutitargeting:and-had_ the ef f ect_of _ ensuring nationally 
consistent targeting practices among LEAs. 

Neither does the SES data tell us anything - about 
practices lihder Chapter 1, which was enacted in 1981 and 
implemented the fbllbwihg schbbl year. 

__ Inadditipn^ the decade pf program experience since 
1976 has_meant_that_Title iZChapter l_has_becpme_a_ 
well-accepted program and that local: administrators are, for 
the most part, thoroughly fzuniliar with its purpose and 
provisions. 

B. A REVIEW PANEL CONVENED WHEN THE SES FIRST APPEARED WAS 
HIGHLY CRITICAL OF THE STUDY. 

The second report of the current - 
Cpngressipnaily-mandated study of Chapter 1, ^Fhe 
Effectiveness pf Chapter 1 Services , released by the 
Department of Education on January 30, 1987 > stated: 



The SES draft. and final reports. have been 
the subject of considerable criticism. The 
report of the majority of a special panel 
that was cbhvehed tb review the: SES 
(Hahushek, Breheman, & Haiiser, 1979) made 
the following general criticisms bf the 
substudy reports : The technical quality and 
exposition of the reports on the whole are 
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beiowpreyailing standards. and in_ soroe_cases 
ar9_ unacceptable. _ .Statistical : analyses have 
serious. f laws*_ L The .structure and reporting 
of . analyses . limit or even preclude their 
usefulness for evaluating or developing^ 
future compensatory education policies. 



Thus; the SES statistics are not only dated but are 
also of highly guestibhable quality. To attempt a 
characterization of. current Chapte^^ 1 program practices on 
this basis is unfair and inaccurate. 



C, THE DEPARTMENT. OP EDUCMION'S CtJREENT. NaTIQNaL-aSSESSMENT 
OF CHAPTER 1 HAS NOTED FURTHER PROBLEMS WITH THE SES DATA. 

--In its discussibn of its limited use of SES data for 
the Ef fectivehess report; the Department of Edcuatioh's 
staff noted in addition: 



[Ciritics have_raised_impprtant_problems_ 
with thesESdatathatimust be considered 
when: either examining substady results or 
reanalyzing the SES data. The following are 
the most serious problems with the data : 
base: The attrition of schbblsahd students 
from the Ibhgitudihal sample, esj pecially as 



The Department's National Assessment Report itself 
notes that generalizing from the SES data, as the Department 
of Education has dbhe in its budget statement; is hot 
Warranted because of the very serious problems with the 
study. 

p. THE SES STUDY USED A SINGLE TEST SCORE TO INDICATE 
STUDENT ELIGIBILITY FOR TITLE I SERVICES^- A TECHNIQUE THAT 
DOES NOT REFLECT ACTUAL STUDENT SELECTION PROCEDURES. 

In determining whether students served in Title i 
were eligible on the basis of low achievement, the SES study 
excluded any measure of stiideht achievement (such as 
indicatbrs bf iatudeht heed)^ other than scores on the 1976 
fall California Test of Basic Skills. Such a procedure is 
completely at odds with the real if.y pf^ 

selection^ Studies of current_practiceji including the. most 
current^onedonebyiGAOk document that most school districts 
use a combination of test scores, teacher judgment, 
classroom performance ^ progress with curilcular materials, 
etc., as their basts for- selecting students fbr Chapter 1 
services, rather than relying sblely on a single test score. 




poor qual i ty pf data for measur ing 

variabiesi_pther than_student achievement 
... (Emphasis added. ) 




ERIC 
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-Ih-additidh, it can hot be emphasi zed too strongly 
that single test scbres-^ r e riot e xact m e asur e m e nts . The 
reason for more comprehensive selection cri_teria_iSi_of 
course, that ah pyerall : ippk_at a child's acbieye^^ _: 
presents a more accurate picture of : actual: performance and 
need__than_ relying. oh lone measure alone. _ Wayne Riddle of the 
Congressional Research Service, in his December, 1986, 
analysis of this issue, points out the_sighif icaht problem 
with reliance on a single test score. He explains that 
aiiy standardized test has "a degree of raeasuremeht error, a 
variance beweeh the • true* score and the • actual 'score , " 

true score being one that would oc^ if_it_were__ 
possible to remove all_fprms of _bias__from the_test and the 
environinent_in_which_it_ is_admini_steredi _ Thus, any actual 
score should be viewed as only a mid-point in a range twice 
the standard error of measurement on. either side of the 
actual score. For example, an actual score of 100 on a test 
with a standard error of irieasiiriBmeht of 10 reflects a true 
score of anywhere betweehSO and 120. Therefore, actual 
scores are only iridicatbrs , ^ lot foolprbbf m e asur es of 
achievemeht, and it would be surprising if spme_children did 
npt_score above the 50th_percentile_or_a : 
cut-off score_on_a_standardized _ test> particularly if the 
test was given, after the beginning of the program year, as 
the_1976 CTBS was — after the students had already been 
receiving up to a month and a half of Title I instruction. 

The fact that tiBst scores are only indicators of 
student heed; not absolute predictors, is the basis fpr 
multi-faceted selectioh criteria. Educators want. tp be 
certaih that the children selected tpreceiye_ special 
educational services are those_who_most_need_ the help. 
As npted_abpye>_the__GAO> 1 in .examining student selection: in_ 
districts with comprehensive selection criteria, found that 
fewer than one percent of the students being served in the 
Chapter 1 program were, in their bpihibh, misplaced. 



FINDING -3 s MOST STUD ENtS Pfflb FALL BELOW THE 25TH F EReEF^TILE 
DO PARTICIPATE CHAPTER Ir AND THERE A RE VALID REASONS WHY 
S OME LOW - ACHI ^ING STUDENTS ARE NOT SERVED IN CHAPTER 1 
PROGRAMST '■ ■ 

A. THE GAO.STUDY FOtlND_THAT ONLY 2QS _0F THOSE STUDENTS WHO 
SCORED BELOW THE 25TH PERCENTILE WERE NOT SERVED BY CHAPTER 
1. 

The GAO fbuhd that of that 20 percent ,6he- third were 
f®^yf*^ '^y ^nP^^^^^.Pj^oQ^^'" another 10 percent were npt 

served because their test scpresd accurately reflect 

their achievement level as dempnstrated_ in other. ways. _ _ 
Qther_npn-seryed_but_eligible_students arrived. after the 
select ion__tes_t_in_g was _done^.and .piLogram^ slots were filled or 
were unavailable for one reason or anocher at the time 
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program service*; began. As is discussed below, there are a 
number of valid reasons why a certain portion of _the__ 
lowest-achieving children may not be served_by Chapter 1> 
arid the GAd data takes these factors into account. 

B. AS THE GAO EVIDENCE NOTES^ lCHILDREN. WHO ARE NOT RECEIVING 
CHAPTER 1 SERVICES ARE ESEQUfcNTLy ENROLLED IN SCMOOLS OR IN 
GRADE LEVELS WHICH ARE NOT TARGETED DUE TO INSUFFICIENT 
PDNDS. 

> • . ■ 

The GAO evidence directly contradicts, the earlier SES 
data cited by Secretary Bennett, which purported to show 
that 60 percent of the children below the 25th percentile 
were not seryed_by Chapter 1, The GAO study points out why 
the difference occurred: 

This difference in. f indincs reflects the 
fact that we focused bh grade levels that 
f'eceived program se rvic e s , while the NIE 
study looked at all grade levels in_ funded . 
schools, vho th e r or nob ^ served . Also^ the 
higher scoring participants in_ the NIE study 
were npt_necessarily in the same schools as 
the. lower. scoring : students. who. were -hot 
served. Our rewiew^tndicates that' for the 
most part school officials are selecting 
Chapter 1 participants in accordance with 
criteria that under current rules may differ 
reg a r d i h g c u t o f f po i at s a n d i. n c 1 ud e _ other 
?^ptprs besides test scores." (Emphasis 
added.) 



- Thus, the GAO report acknowledges ah important factor 

in Chapter 1 targeting alluded to earlier in this report: 
that because of limited resources, school districts are 

t r eqii e h 1 1 y c bmp e 1 led to c one e n t r a t e s e ry i ce s p n a_ 1 im it ed 

number of schools 'and a limited number of grade spans within 
those schools. 

Such_a_'practice_is an educationally sound and 

f iscaily_responsible one, and one thaf is wholly in keeping 
with. Chapter 1 law and regulations.- jBbth the Title I and 
Chapter 1 laws: require ;programs tb.be "bf sufficient size, 
scope, and quality tb give reasonable promise of substantial 
progress," and many LEAs have implemented this requirement 
by fbcusing an adequate level of resources on_particular__ . 
schools and grades. For example, many _LEAs_do_ not operate 
P'^oQrains at the high school level. becauae: to do so would 
spread the funds tpp_ thinly. to_ have. programs of sufficient 
size and_scppe» ^When such a deciston must be made,^ LEAs 
often choose to target funds on the elementary grades. 

ignoring the practice bf fbcusing on grade spans 
reveals a lack bf understanding about how Chapter 1 works 
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and could suggest some very roisleadihg cohcl us ions about 
targeting, pbyipusiyj. if one looks at grade levels where 
Cb_ap_ter__l_stu_dents are_not seryedjt a _ full 100 percent of 
8tudeyts__below_the_25th_p'ercentiie will__eraerge__in the 
"non-served" catet:>ry7 to_do this r however* skews. the_data__ 
and presents. a totally distorted picture of. whether students 
are being selected appropriately in grade levels where 
programs are operated* 

C. SOME SfUpENTS WHO ARE ELIGIBLE FOR CHAPTER 1 ARE ALSO 
ELIGIBLE FOR AND SERVED BY OTHER SPECIAL PROGRAMS. 

Not aii_students_in_the_lowest percentiles areseryed 

by Chapter 1: because^ they may qualify for services. from th^ 
migrant, bilingual , statTe : remediation, . or ihandicapped : : 
programs* For exsmple, learning disabled students with low 
test scores may be receiving services under P* L* 94-142, 
the Ediicatibh of the Handicapped Act. Current ihfbrmatibh 
about services to children with special heeds ■ demonstrates 
that administrators faced with increasing student heed and 
diininishing resources tp. .identify children in a 

prpgrami-spec_ific_raanner_ in-order _ to make availalale f unds 

cover_as_raany_children_as__possiblei ThuSi_many_children in 

the lowest quart ile_ receive help_ through. other_special 
programs if they are eligible under those programs. 

Data from a study of bverlapping.services con?^ucted 
in Washington Sta tie reveals that most of the- time, the same 
child receives services from only one special program and 
that multiple services to the scune child are rare. 

This study asked all 299 schbbl districts^ report 

Qverlapping_services_pn the_ir__speciai__progr£OT__end-pf-y^ 
reports.* iOf_the nearly. 6b_ibQ0_ children. seryec3__in . Chapter 1> 
only 1.9 percent received migrant services as well, :5iL2:i 
percent were: served by handicapped; _2 percent were served in 
the state bilingual program; and- 8.8 percent were served by 
the state remediation program (which is focused on math ~^ 
while Chapter 1 is mainly a reading assistance program). 

Further, when the achievement of _ those students receiving 

multiple, program services was examined^ the study found that 

multiple. service__children_:scpred_between_4_an^ 3p_percent 

lower than children receiving a single program service, thus 
indicating the greater need for more help. 



D. CHILDREN IN OTHER SPECIAL PROGRAMS SCORE IN THE LOWEST 
QUARTILE. 

^ Using the data f^om the Washington State testing 
prpgram as an examplej, w^^ found that students i'h the lower 
guartiie npt_seryed_by_Chapter_i may very well be in other 
programs._as. noted above j _because_their test__scores_ indicate 
that they are part of the lower guartiie groups Median 
scores for students served in bilingual, migrant. 
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han<iicappedi_and_ state remediation, programs, were all below 
the 25th_percentile, Using grade four, eight and ten 
resuxts the following picture emerged. Students who are 
learning disabled: ( approximately 31,000 in Washington) have 
a median percentile score of 7 for fourth grade, ll_for_ 
eighth grade and 12 percehtils for tenth_gradet_::Furtheri 84 

P®?cent of thera bcore be lgw_the_24ih percentile*. in_ 
t^® state reined iatibn program. f serving approximately 28,500 
students inLgrades_2^9) the median percentile scores are the 
17th_and__l6feh percentiles in grades: four and eight 
respectively? 63 to 67-percent of the students ncore below 
the 24th percentile, students in the bilingual program 
(over 15,000) score at the 15th, 6th, and 7tH percentiles on 
the average in grades four, eight, and teWi and 62 to 84 
percent of them score below the 24th percentile* 

Cpnsideringthe^numberof students in other programs 

who .score_below_ the:: 25th percentile and the small overlap in 
services: £unong the special programs, brie can easily see why 
some Chapter 1 eligible studerits would not be receiving 
Chapter l sarvices, even though they qualify for them. 



f 'INDING 4r IF NEEDY CHILD REN ARE NOT SERVED^ IT ISPRIMARIEY 
BECAUSE CHAPTER -1 -RESOURCES ARE INADEQUATE TO SERVE ftLL 
Cttll^DREN IN NEED7 ' 

If there is any cause for concerri in the statistics 
from the telephone survey arid the other sources discussed 
above, it is this: Chapter 1 is significantly underfunded; 
far more children are eligible than can be served. 



A. FUNDS ARE INADEQUATE TO SERVE ALL ELIGIBLE CHIDDREN- 

1 __Six of the eleven states surveyed do statewide 

testing of all stadents.at particular grade levels. iri 
those states, between 20 arid 28 percent of their students 
scored below the 25th percentile , but the States were able 
to serve :bhly 7,1 percent to 13 percent of their_total 
school populations with Chapter 1 Althoughall 
states reported having_ some service at L levels, 
from 75_to_95_percent_0f^the:children served were in grades 
1t6._ .Therefore^ a huge percentage of needy studeritsat the 
secondary level received no Chapter 1 services at all due to 
lack of adequate resources^- iri fact, hb state was able to 
serve -iri Chapter 1 even half of the number of students who 

scored belbw the 25th percentile, to do so wouldhave 

required at least twice the amount of their current Chapter 
1 allocations. 



If someoneiignored these realities and looked only at 

the total Dumber of unserved children tn all grades, bne 
could reach a dangerous and mtsleadirig. cOriclusibri that 
low-achieving childreri were being passed over for service. 
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B. COMBINING RESOURCES FROM ALL SPECIAL PROGRAMS LEAVES 
UNSERVED CHILDREN BELOW THE 25TH PERCENTILE. 

Eyen__in__states wbich_ have state compensatory_ 

education programs. as well . as bilingual , handicapped^ and 
migrant programs , the total number o£ students served in 
those programs and in Chapter 1 did notegual the number of 
students scoring below the 25th percentile on statewide 
tests. With the Washington State study indicating very 
minimal overlap of services^^ one can see educators doing 
their best to stretch limited dollars and still failing to 
reach all children in need. 



THE COST OF ADEQUATE SERVICES OUTSTRIPS THE AMOUNT 
AVAILABLE. 

According to bur state -survey , the cost of providing 
special educational services for Ibw-achievihg children far 
outstrips the average Chapter 1 contribution of $613 per' 
participating child. As ah exanipleir Washington State 
received in 1986 $440 -i^ for ^each chiid counted under the 

Chapter 1 formula fa totr 1 allpcatipn of approximately 

$40 > 700^000 _f or- 93iQQb childreni. Apprpximately_20_percent 
of its school_~age population,. or_149>7D0_ students « scored 
below the 25th. percentile . The average. cost per child of 
providing Chapter 1 services in the state was $674 per_ 
child, which is lower than the average cost in the states - 
surveyed ($730.74.). Initially; then; the ambuht- received 
per student is $100 to $200 less than the cost of providing 
Chapter 1 services, and half again as many students need 
services as drive the money available. This is a litany 
repeated_in state after_state. Michigan receiyes_$477_per 

child for a total allocation of $143, 105 i532 and serves 

171,000 children in_ Chapter 1 at an average cost of $745 per 
child. Approscimately 348,000 stadents score below the 25th 
percentile. Tb serve all of - those students wotild. require 
more than twice the Chapter 1 resburces they hbw have 
available. 

To charge that Chapter 1 is somehcw missing the mark 

because. it cannot serve all_el_igibie chiidran_is_more an 
indictment of the level of _funcing_than_an_indictment_of the 
administration of the program in local school districts. 



FINDING 5; WHILE . CHAPTER X SERVICES ARE WELL-TARGETED ON THE 
POOREST SCHOOLS WITH ^N^^JGTRICTS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY; THE 
LAW RLQUIRES LOCAL STUDENT SELECTION TO BE BASED ON 

CiPU^^^ftJr J.L/i.<flU iMCtCti^f i^K^l. j-wnxxXA^ jlj. m j, iim-Miii. vrvLj 

CRITICIZE THE PROGRAM FOR SERV^G- SOME CiiliiDREN^ WHO ARE -NOT 
POOR. 

A» CHAPTER 1 SERVICES ARE TARGETED ON SCHOOLS WITH 
CONCENTRATIONS OF POOR CHILDREN. 
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Department of _ _Educat_ion_of.f.icials have cited other 

statistics whieh show_that 60 to 66% of the children served 
by Chapter 1 are not poor. 

_ : _This is a specious argument. Neither Chapter 1 nor 
Title I has ever based individual student eligibility on the 
child or his family's ihcbme level. It is only in the 
d4str4feut4<m of funds to local school districts that poverty 
is a factor, the Chapter; i f ^ is_ based on 

nurabers oiE popr_children_ f rpm_ census data._ This: legislative 
decisipn_was made_ in recognition of: (l) the fact that 
povertydata^isone of the few types of nationally- . _ 
consistent, objective data available down to the local level 
and C2) evidence chat the prbpbrtibn of educationally 
disadvantaged children is greatest in the areas with the 
highest cbhcehtratibhs of poverty. 

Preliminary i?85-86 data from the the 

Department of Education's Natipnal Assessment_of_ Chapter 1 
shows thatchapter 1 _ is_succeeding_in_targeting funds to the 
poorest, school buildings in each school district as 
intended . This data indicates that 57% of children 
currently served in Chapter 1 are inschbbls where over 50% 
of the children are from Ibw- ihcbme families. Another 18% 
Of Chapter 1 students are in schools in the second highest 
poverty group, those with enrollments of 30% to 50% 
Ibw-ihcbme children. Thus, three-guarters oiE the public 
school Chapter 1 students are in elementary schools where_ 
from 30% to 100% pf the children are poor. Thus ^although 
districts dp not consider_an individual_child ' s family 
incpme_ status. as_ a program eligibility factor, these 
statistics provide overwhelming evidence that districts are 
targeting funds on the areas with the highest concehtratibhs 
of low-income children. 

In small school districts which have only one 
building, or one building per grade span, that building has 
the highest poverty level in the district:_autpmatically , _ 
eyep though it may npt_be__in_the h_ighest_poverty : quartile 
natipnally. __This lower : poverty level does not mean, 
however^ lhat the school has no educationally disadvantaged 
students dnd therefore should be denied Chapter 1 mOhey. Tb 
target Chapter 1 money in such a manner that ediicatibhally 
disadvantaged studehtis in small schbbl districts receive no 
help- frbm a Federally- funded program designed to provide 
equal educational opportunity does hot comport with the 

intent of the Chapter 1 program or with the philpspphy 

behind B-^deral aid to educatipn. But pnly with increasec3 
f unding will Chapter l b ^to_ reach_ its_goal _of__ 

prpyiding_ special educational help for all educationally 
disadvantaged children. 
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iSTODENTS SELECtED FOR CHAPTER 1 DO NOT HAVE TO BE POOR? 
THEY NEED ONLY BE EDUCATIONALLY DISADVANTAGED- 



Once_funds_are targeted: on the poorest school 

buiXdiDgs> no questions are asked in. Chapter 1- about ah 
individual child's poverty statusc Student selection, as 
demonstrated earlier, is based oh educational factors- 

This principle was wisely adopted from the outset of 
Title I, so as to miniini; stigmatizing childreni_to_avoid 
PM*^ting school officials rn a ppsitipn of _verif family 
income, and to ensure_fair_and_eguit opportunity for all 
educationally disadvantaged children to receive services. 

Tomalign. the program for failing to do what it was 

never intended to do is unfair and misleading. 
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CONCLUSION 



Current ihfbnnatioh confirm that studentswHo are in 

greatest need of supplementary ones : _ 

s.e^'3p*^ed to receive Chapte l-funded services. A very small 
percentage of students. were_found : to be misplaced according 
to individual School district selection crtcerta which wer^ 
alliwithin allowable practice ander the law. Even those 
"misplaced were 'riot necessarily above the 
generally-accepted 50 th percentile cutoff, 

^"ly_20_perceht of students scpring_belowthe_25th 

Pf F°®"^ile were not being served. by__Chapter _l>_a 
vast majority of those casesi this was occurring for valid 
reaspns_--_ students being served by another special program, 
for ex£unple« 

The overriding reason why more eligible students are 
not being served in Chaptor 1 is the lack of adetguate 
funding. Thtire is simply hot enough Chapter 1 money to_ 
serve all eligible schools or all eligible children. __No_ 
better argument exists iEor fulfilling the stated intent of 
the Special ^ducatipnal.Needs Act_of_ 1987, Ri 950, the 
legislation introduced by Chairman Hawkins and Congressman 
Goodling on February 4, 1987: "To seek methods to ultimately 
extend such ass istarce to all edQcationally deprived 
children who are eligible for services iihder this Chapter." 

The Department's charges of poor targeting and 
selection preict ices ignore the current situation: educators 
are doing an excellent job with the resources they have.__ 
But with the growth in child ppvertyjt ininority_populations , 
s ingle parent homes and other _ factors. that cQrrelate with 
educatipnaldisadvantage^ an increasing number of children 
need_Chapter_l assistance. : If we are to meet this challenge 
in the future, we should concentrate our energies oh 
building upon and expanding a program that has already been 
proved effective, rather than attempting to discredit it 
with questionable data. 
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APPENDIX A 
Telephone jSurvey Questions 

1. What is the total Chapter 1 allocation for your state? 

2. What is the amount per child you receive by formula? 

?• What is the average cost per student of serving a child 
with Chapter l? 

4. How many students ate enrolled, grades k-i27 

5. How many students are served in Chapter 1? 

What percent is this of the total school age 
population? 

(b) What grade spans are served? 

(c) What subject: areas are served? 

6. Do you have statewide tests? 

ia) If so, what percent and number of students score 
below the 25th percentile? 

(b) Below the 50% percentile? 

7. How many students are seirved by: 

(a) Handicapped programs? 

(b) Migrant (academic)? 

(c) Biiingual/rr3L? 

(d) State/Local Compensatory Education? 

8 . What is the average entry pre-test level percentile rank 
for Chapter 3: students in reading? in math? 

9. What is the average poverty percentage in Chapter 1 
served ischbbls? 

lO- Based on your mpnitpring:Qf your school districts, do 
you find that theLEAs understand and adhere to the "in 
greatest. need" standard in their student selection 
procedure? 

o 
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